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I 


MEETING OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
OF JURISTS?! 


AT THE PEACE PALACE, THE HAGUE 


The Advisory Committee of Jurists appointed by the 
Council of the League of Nations at its meeting at London on 
February 13th, for the purpose of preparing plans for the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice provided for in Article 
14 of the Covenant, held its first meeting at the Peace Palace 
} at The Hague, on June 16th. 
| Addresses were delivered by the Dutch Foreign Minister, 

M. van Karnebeek, on behalf of the Netherlands, whose invi- 
tation to meet at the Peace Palace the Committee had 
accepted; by M. Léon Bourgeois, on behalf of the Council of 
the League of Nations, under whose authority the Commission 
was to sit; and by Baron Descamps, who replied as President 
of the Committee. 

The membership of the Committee, after certain changes in 
the original list necessitated by the inability of some of those 
first appointed to serve, was as follows: 


| M. Apatci, Minister Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan at Brussels. 

M. RaFagL ALtamira, Senator, Professor of the Faculty of 
Law of the University of Madrid. 

Baron Descamps, Belgian Minister of State. 

Dr. HaGERuP, Former Premier of Norway. 

M. DE LAaPRADELLE, Professor of the Faculty of Law of the 
University of Paris. 

Dr. Loper, Member of the Supreme Court of the Netherlands. 

Lord PHiLLiMoRE, Member of the Privy Council of His 
Majesty the King of England. 


1 Reprinted from League of Nations Oficial Journal. July-August, 1920. 
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M. Ricci-Busatti, Legal Adviser to the Consulta at Rome | 


Mr. Extmau Root, Former Secretary of State of the Unite 
States of America. 


Mr. CLovis Bevitagua, Professor of the Faculty of Lay 
of Pernambuco and Legal Adviser to the Ministry of Foreign | 
Affairs of Brazil, was not able to be present. South American 


jurists were represented by M. Raoul Fernandez, Brazilian 
member of the Reparation Commission. 


[6] 
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II 


ADDRESS BY BARON DESCAMPS? 


PRESIDENT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF JURISTS AT THE 
CLOSING SESSION OF THE COMMITTEE, JULY 24, 1920 


When the International Committee of Jurists named by the 
Council of the League of Nations to prepare a plan of organi- 
zation for a Permanent Court of International Justice met 
for the first time in public session in this palace, the domin- 
ating impression of all the members was that of the formidable 
responsibility which they had assumed. 

Assuredly we had at that time every desire to achieve suc- 
cess, but nevertheless we knew that the best intentions and 
the most earnest efforts are not always sufficient to bring 
about the desired results. 

We had a very clear view of the end to be sought, but the 

road which had to be followed to reach it was a long one, and 
it appeared to us to be sown with so many obstacles that we 
could only ask ourselves if it would be given to us to surmount 
them. 
The efforts attempted in 1907 by a world assembly of the 
powers towards the organization of a Permanent Court of 
Arbitral Justice and in the direction of obligatory arbitration 
were also present to increase our apprehensions. 

Having in mind the grandeur of the task to be accomplished 
and of the progress which it would involve for the good of all 
nations, we dedicated ourselves to our work, guarding our- 
selves from that scepticism which is fashionable among many, 
but applying to the study of the problems which stood before 
us that systematic doubt of Descartes which, when well 
applied, is a powerful instrument of light and the surest guar- 
antee of positive results. 


*Reprinted from League of Nations Oficial Journal. July-August, 1920. 
{7] 
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exercis 


We commenced by long exchanges of views and submitted 


our opinions, which were sometimes divergent, to the mogt 







severe examination. In just such an atmosphere of free and Ath 
living criticism the hopes of a common agréement amongst us of Art 
were born and brought into full life. basis ¢ 

We cannot certainly flatter ourselves upon having createda 9 


perfect work. The material before us does not indeed permit : 
of that, and without doubt it is fitting to recall here tha ) 
descriptive expression of Portalis in the preliminary part of 
the Civil Code: “It is absurd to abandon one’s self to absolute group, 


ideas of perfection in matters which are susceptible to onlya | * . 
relative degree of good.” But we nevertheless have the 

consciousness of being able to propose to the nations a general | - * 
system of international justice whose projection in the future / Tw 


it seems to us should be happy and very fruitful. 7 
In the work of elaboration to which we set ourselves, we | grour 


decided that we should not lock ourselves up in a secret cham } “i 
ber inaccessible to the ordinary man. We are glad indeedto} |. 

have kept the general public in touch with our discussions, | > 
Now that these discussions are terminated and while reserving, ts 
as is necessary, to those from whom authority flows, the text a 


of the 62 Articles forming the project agreed upon by us, we} 
believe we can nevertheless respond to the universal interest 
by giving in a résumé what the press has already published | Court 
and in outlining in a general manner the scheme of our labor. | 

Three great problems have especially called for our com | 
sideration. 

The first is that of the organization of the Court of Inter 
national Justice, It appeared to us necessary at the outset to | 
set off sharply the place to be occupied by the new institution | 
amongst the different bodies which together form the ensemble 
of international jurisdiction. It was a question of creatinga 
Court of Justice truly permanent, directly accessible to the | 


pendent, chosen without regard to their nationality amongst 
persons held in the highest moral esteem and either fulfilling 
the conditions required in their respective countries for the 
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exercise of the highest judicial positions, or being jurists well 
known for their competence in international law. 
It is an existing and proved institution, the present Court 


| of Arbitration of The Hague, which we have taken as the 


basis of the new organization in the sense that we have deemed 
it wise to entrust to the members of this Court the task of 
proceeding by national groups to the nomination of a re- 
stricted number of persons capable of fulfilling the functions of 


' members of the Court. And we have asked each national 


group, in order to secure the best advice in its choice, to con- 
sult in the respective countries the highest court of jfstice, 
the faculties and schools of law, the national academies, and 
the national sections of international academies devoted to 
the study of law. 

Two names are to be chosen by each of these national 
groups without distinction as to nationality. 

The final choice, however, is left to the Assembly and the 
Council of the League of Nations in such manner that the 
election of the members of the Court can come about only 
through the joint action of the one with the other. 

Moreover we have adopted a series of provisions which on 
the one hand directs the selections towards giving representa- 
tion to the great divisions of civilization and to the principal 
judicial systems of the world in such a way as to give the 
Court a truly world-wide constitution, and which on the other 
hand provides suggestions in cases where accord is not estab- 
lished between the Council and the Assembly. 

As regards the functioning of the Court, we have provided 
for the annual formation of a chamber of three judges called 
to sit in cases of summary procedure when the parties demand 
it. 

The second capital question upon which our attention was 
naturally centered was the competence of the Court. Our 
principal effort was directed towards two objectives: First, 
the realization of a system of obligatory adjudication in dif- 
ferences of a judicial nature and by extension in all other 
differences so far as they may be covered by either general or 


[9] 
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special conventions between the parties. The de ions 
made and the engagements undertaken by the ocuil Peas | ; 
Conference in 1907 served as the point of departure in this | 
connection. 1 

Next we attempted to lay down the rules of judicial inter. | LETT 
pretation which the judges should apply in the examination qd 
cases submitted to them. ; 

The third point was the object of very particular consider. | The 
tion; namely procedure before the Court. We believe tha | comm 
we have satisfactorily solved a rather large number of ques 
tions 6f this sort, notably as to the measures to be taken at the 
outset of certain cases, as to the intervention of third partic | 
in disputes, and as to the conditions under which judgments | 
may be rendered by default. q 

If there be added to the provisions contained in the project. 
two recommendations, the first for the methodical continua | 
tion of the work undertaken by the first Hague Conferences | 
for the advancement of international law, and second the | 
creation of a High Court of International Justice to judge | 
future crimes against public international order and inter 
national law, and finally the recommendation for the early 
functioning of the academy of international law at The Hague, | 
we shall then have a general view of the field in which ou | ™ 
activity has taken place. The reception which has been given | 
us in the capital of the Netherlands by Her Majesty the | 
Queen, the many cordial attentions paid us by the Foreign { 
Minister and the Vice-President of our Committee as well as 
by so many other persons and institutions whose names spring 
to my mind at this moment impose upon us the pleasant duty | ™ 
of expressing here our feelings of deep gratitude. We do not | 
doubt that the Council of the League of Nations will join with | 
us in expressing in its turn its gratitude for the reception given | * 
its representatives. We express the wish that our stay upon | 
Dutch soil may be fruitful for the well-being of the country | 
which has so well received us, for the rapprochement of pee | 
ples towards international justice and for the good of humar 


ity. 









[10] 
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LETTER FORWARDED BY THE COUNCIL TO THE 
MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE® 


The Council of the League of Nations has the honor to 
communicate to the. . . Government the scheme pre- 
sented by the International Committee of eminent Jurists 
who were invited to submit plans for the establishment of a 
Permanent Court of International Justice, and who have 
recently concluded their deliberations at The Hague. 

The Council do not propose to express any opinion on the 
merits of the scheme until they have had a full opportunity of 
considering it. But they permit themselves to accompany the 
documents with the following observations: 

The scheme has been arrived at after prolonged discussion 
by a most competent tribunal: its members represented widely 
diferent national points of view. They all signed the report. 
Its fate has therefore been very different from that of the plans 
for a Court of Arbitral Justice which were discussed without 
result in 1907. Doubtless the agreement was not arrived at 
without difficulty. Variety of opinions, even among the most 
competent experts, is inevitable on a subject so perplexing 
and complicated. Some mutual concessions are therefore 


, necessary if the failure of thirteen years ago is not to be 


repeated. The Council would regard an irreconcilable differ- 
ence of opinion on the merits of the scheme as an international 
misfortune of the gravest kind. It would mean that the 
League was publicly compelled to admit its incapacity to 
tarry out one of the most important of the tasks which it was 


inyited to perform. The failure would be great, and probably 


imeparable; for if agreement proves impossible under circum- 
stances apparently so favorable, it is hard to see how and when 
the task of securing it will be successfully resumed. 


*Reprinted from League of Nations Oficial Journal. Special Supplement 
No. 2, September, 1920. 
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It is in the spirit indicated by these observations that the 
Council on their part propose to examine the project sub. 


{ 


mitted to them by the Committee of Jurists; and they trust 
that in the same spirit the members of the League will deal 
with this all-important subject when the Council brings the 
recommendations before the Assembly. 
San Sebastian, 

August 5th, 1920. 


[12] 
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IV 
DRAFT SCHEME 4 


PRESENTED TO THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE BY THE ADV SORY 
COMMITTEE OF JURISTS FOR THE INSTITUTION OF ‘HE 
PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE, 
MENTIONED IN ARTICLE I4 OF THE COVENANT 
OF. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


ARTICLE 1 


A Permanent Court of International Justice, to which 
parties shall have direct access, is hereby established, in 
accordance with Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. This Court shall be in addition to the Court of 
Arbitration organized by the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 
1907, and to the special Tribunals of Arbitration to which 
States are always at liberty to submit their disputes for 
settlement. 


CHAPTER I 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COURT 


ARTICLE 2 


The Permanent Court of International Justice shall be 
composed of a body of independent judges elected, regardless 
of their nationality, from amongst persons of high moral 
character, who possess the qualifications required, in their 
respective countries, for appointment to the highest judicial 
offices, or are jurisconsults of recognized competence in inter- 
national law. 


*Reprinted from League of Nations Official Journal. Special Supplement 
No. 2. September, 1920. 
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ARTICLE 3 


The Court shall consist of 15 members: 11 judges and 4 
deputy-judges. The number of judges and deputy-judges may 
be hereafter increased by the Assembly, upon the proposal of 
the Council of the League of Nations, to a total of 15 judges 
and 6 deputy-judges. 


ARTICLE 4 


The members of the Court shall be elected by the Assembly 
and the Council from a list of persons nominated by the 
national groups in the Court of Arbitration, in accordance 
with the following provisions. 


ARTICLE 5 


At least three months before the date of the election, the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations shall address a 
written request to the members of the Court of Arbitration, 
belonging to the States mentioned in the Annex to the 
Covenant or to the States which shall have joined the League 
subsequently, inviting them to undertake, by national groups, 
the nomination of persons in a position to accept the duties of 
a member of the Court. 

No group may nominate more than two persons; the nom- 
inees may be of any nationality. 


ARTICLE 6 


Before making these nominations, each national group is 
hereby recommended to consult its Highest Court of Justice, 
its Legal Faculties and Schools of Law, and its National Aca- 
demies and national sections of International Academies 
devoted to the study of Law. 


ARTICLE 7 
The Secretary-General of the League of Nations shall pre- 
pare a list, in alphabetical order, of all the persons thus nom- 
inated. These persons only shall be eligible for appointment, 
except as provided in Article 12, paragraph 2. 


[14] 
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The Secretary-General shall submit this list to the Assembly 
and to the Council. 


ARTICLE 8 


The Assembly and the Council shall proceed to elect by 
independent votings, first the judges and then the deputy- 
judges. 

ARTICLE 9 


At every election, the electors shall bear in mind that not 
only should all the persons appointed as members of the 
Court possess the qualifications required, but the whole body 
also should represent the main forms of civilization and the 
principal legal systems of the world. 


ARTICLE 10 


Those candidates who obtain an absolute majority of votes 
in the Assembly and the Council shall be considered as elected. 

In the event of more than one candidate of the same 
nationality being elected by the votes of both the Assembly 
and the Council, the eldest of these only shall be considered 
as elected. 


ARTICLE II 


If, after the first sitting held for the purpose of the election, 
one or more seats remain to be filled, a second and, if neces- 
sary, a third sitting shall take place. 


ARTICLE 12 


If after the third sitting one or more seats still remain un- 
filled, a joint Conference consisting of six members, three 
appointed by the Assembly and three by the Council, may be 
formed, at any time, at the request of either the Assembly or 
the Council, for the purpose of choosing one name for each 
seat still vacant, to submit to the Assembly and the Council 
for their respective acceptance. 

If the Committee is unanimously agreed upon any person 
who fulfills the required conditions he may be included in its 
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list, even though he was not incltided in the list of nominations 
made by the Court of Arbitration. 

If the Joint Conference is not successful in procuring an 
election, those members of the Court who have already been 
appointed shall, within a time limit to be arranged by the 
Council, proceed to fill the vacant seats by selection from 
amongst those candidates who have obtained votes either in 
the Assembly or in the Council. 

In the event of an equality of votes amongst the judges, the 
eldest judge shall have a casting vote. 


ARTICLE 13 


The members of the Court shall be elected for nine years, 

They may be re-elected. 

They shall continue to discharge their duties until their 
places have been filled. Though replaced, they shall complete 
any cases which they may have begun. 


ARTICLE 14 
Vacancies which may occur shall be filled by the same 
method as that laid down for the first election. A member of 
the Court elected to replace a member, the period of whose 
appointment has not expired, will hold the appointment for 
the remainder of his predecessor’s term. 


ARTICLE 15 


Deputy-judges shall be called upon to sit in the order laid 
down in a list. 

This list shall be prepared by the Court, having regard first 
to the order in time of each election and secondly to age. 


ARTICLE 16 


The exercise of any function which belongs to the political 
direction, national or international, of States, by the Members 
of the Court during their terms of office is declared incom- 
patible with their judicial duties. ; 

Any doubt-upon this point is settled by the decision of the 
Court. 

[ 16] 
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ARTICLE 17 


No member of the Court can act as agent, counsel or advo- 
cate in any case of an international nature. 

No member may participate in the decision of any case in 
which he has previously taken an active part, as agent, coun- 
sel, or advocate for one of the contesting parties, or as a 
member of a national or international Court, or of a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, or in any other capacity. 

Any doubt upon.this point is settled by the decision of the 
Court. 


ARTICLE 18 


A member of the Court cannot be dismissed unless, in the 
unanimous opinion of the other Members, he has ceased to 
fulfill the required conditions. 

When this happens a formal notification shall be given to 
the Secretary-General. 

This notification makes the place vacant. 


ARTICLE 19 


The members of the Court, when outside their own coun- 
try, shall enjoy the privileges and immunities of diplomatic 


representatives. 
ARTICLE 20 


Every member of the Court shall, before taking up his 
duties, make a solemn declaration in open Court that he will 
exercise his powers impartially and conscientiously. 


ARTICLE 21 


The Court shall elect its President and Vice-President for 
three years: they may be re-elected. 

It shall appoint its Registrar. 

The duties of Registrar of the Court shall not be considered 
incompatible with those of Secretary-General of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration. 


{17] 
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ARTICLE 22 


The seat of the Court shall be established at The Hague, 
The President and Registrar shall reside at the seat of the 
Court. 


partic 


ARTICLE 23 

A session shall be held every year. 

Unless otherwise provided by rules of Court, this session 
shall begin on the June 15th, and shall continue for so longa} If t 
may be necessary to complete the cases on the list. tional: 

The President may summon an extraordinary meeting d | {rom : 
the Court whenever necessary. there 


choose 
ARTICLE 24 eve | 


If, for some special reason, a member of the Court consides 
that he cannot take part in the decision of a particular case} [f ¢ 
he shall so inform the President. }nation 
If, for some special reason, the President considers that one t 
of the members of the Court should not sit on a particular paragr 
case, he shall give notice to the member concerned. ' Sho 
In the event of the President and the member not agreeing lib, 
as to the course to be adopted in any such case, the mattet fis one 







shall be settled by the decision of the Court. Jud 
ARTICLE 25 ” 


The full Court shall sit except when it is expressly provided "fecisio 
otherwise. 

If 11 judges cannot be present, deputy-judges shall be called 
upon to sit in order to make up this number. 

If, however, 11 judges are not available, a quorum of 9 “The 
judges shall suffice to constitute the Court. 





ARTICLE 26 


determine cases by summary procedure. 
[18] 
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ARTICLE 27 


lague. The Court shall frame rules for regulating its procedure. In 
tof the particular, it shall lay down rules for summary procedure. 


ARTICLE 28 


Judges of the nationality of each contesting party shall 
} session jretain their right to sit in the case before the Court. 
) longas} If the Court includes upon the Bench a judge of the na- 
tionality of one of the parties only, the other party may select 
eting dl |from among the deputy-judges a judge of its nationality, if 
there be one. If there should not be one, the party may 
choose a judge, preferably from among those persons who 
have been nominated as candidates by a national group of the 
onsiders |Court of Arbitration. 
lar cas} If the Court includes upon the Bench no judge of the 
tationality of the contesting parties, each of these may pro- 
that oné |oeed to select or choose a judge as provided in the preceding 
articular paragraph. 
| Should there be several parties in the same interest, they 
agreeing | shall, for the purpose of the preceding provisions, be reckoned 
> matter fas one party only. 
Judges selected or chosen as laid down in paragraphs 2 and 
of this article shall fulfil the conditions required by Articles 
_ 14 16, 17, 20, 24 of this Statute. They shall take part in the 
me tecision on an equal footing with their colleagues. 


9€ called 
ARTICLE 29 

am of 9} The judges shall receive an annual salary to be determined 
ty the Assembly of the League of Nations upon the proposal 
ithe Council. This salary must not be decreased during the 
wtriod of a judge’s appointment. : 

e Court | The President shall receive a special grant for his period of 

judges, to be fixed in the same way. 

year and Deputy-judges shall receive a grant, for the actual per- 

brmance of their duties, to be fixed in the same way. 


[19] 
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Travelling expenses incurred in the performance of ther 
duties shall be refunded to judges and deputy-judges who ¢ 
not reside at the seat of the Court. 

Grants due to judges selected or chosen as provided j 
Article 28 shall be determined in the same way. 

The salary of the Registrar shall be decided by the Coun 
upon the proposal of the Court. 

A special regulation shall provide for the pensions to whi 
the judges and Registrar shall be entitled. 


ARTICLE 30 
The expenses of the Court shall be borne by the League i 
Nations, in such a manner as shall be decided by the Assembly 
upon the proposal of the Council. 


CHAPTER II 


COMPETENCE OF THE COURT 
ARTICLE 31 


The Court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determin 
suits between States. 


ARTICLE 32 

The Court shall be open of right to the States mentioned it} 
the Annex to the Covenant, and to such others as shall suk 
sequently enter the League of Nations. 

Other States may have access to it. 

The conditions under which the Court shall be open of righ 
or accessible to States which are not Members of the League 
Nations shall be determined by the Council, in accordance 
with Article 17 of the Covenant. 


ARTICLE 33 
When a dispute has arisen between States, and it has beet} 
found impossible to settle it by diplomatic means, and 
agreement has been made to choose another jurisdiction, the) 
party complaining may bring the case before the Court. The} 
[20] 
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Court shall, first of all, decide whether the preceding condi- 
tions have been complied with; if so, it shall hear and deter- 
mine the dispute according to the terms and within the limits 
of the next Article. 
ARTICLE 34 
Between States which are Members of the League of Na- 
tions, the Court shall have jurisdiction (and this without any 
special convention giving it jurisdiction) to hear and determine 
cases of a legal nature concerning: 
(a) The interpretation of a treaty; 
(6) Any question of international law; 
(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of an international obligation; 
(@) The nature or extent of reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation; 
(e) The interpretation of a sentence passed by the Court. 


The Court shall also take cognizance of all disputes of any 
kind which may be submitted to it by a general or particular 
convention between the parties. 

In the event of a dispute as to whether a certain case comes 
within any of the categories above mentioned, the matter 
shall be settled by the decision of the Court. 


ARTICLE 35 


The Court shall, within the limits of its jurisdiction as de- 
fined in Article 34, apply in the order following: 

(1) International conventions, whether general or particular, 
establishing rules’ expressly recognized by the contesting 
States; 

(2) International custom, as evidence of a general practice, 
which is accepted as law; 

(3) The general prirciples of law recognized by civilized na- 
tions; 

(4) Judicial decisions and the teachings of the most highly 
qualified publicists of the various nations, as subsidiary 
means for the determination of rules of law. 

[21] 
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ARTICLE 36 


The Court shall give an advisory opinion upon any ques- 
tion or dispute of an international nature referred to it by the 
Council or Assembly. 

When the Court shall give an opinion on a question of an 
international nature which does not refer to any dispute that 
may have arisen, it shall appoint a special Commission of from 
three to five members. 

When it shall give an opinion upon a question which forms 
the subject of an existing dispute, it shall do so under the 
same conditions as if the case had been actually submitted to 
it for decision. 


CHAPTER III 
PROCEDURE 


ARTICLE 37 


The official language of the Court shall be French. 
The Court may, at the request of the contesting parties, 
authorize another language to be used before it. 


ARTICLE 38 


A State desiring to have recourse to the Court shall lodgea 
written application addressed to the Registrar. 

The application shall indicate the subject of the dispute, 
and name the contesting parties. 

The Registrar shall forthwith communicate the application 
to all concerned. 

He shall also notify the Members of the League of Nations 
through the Secretary-General. 


ARTICLE 39 


If the dispute arises out of an act which has already taken 
place or which is imminent, the Court shall have the power to 
suggest, if it considers that circumstances so require, the 
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provisional measures that should be taken to preserve the 
respective rights of either party. 

Pending the final decision, notice of the measures suggested 
shall forthwith be given to the parties and the Council. 


ARTICLE 40 


The parties shall be represented by agents. 
They may have Counsel or Advocates to plead before the 
Court. 


ARTICLE 41 


The procedure shall consist of two parts: written and oral. 


ARTICLE 42 


The written proceedings shall consist of the communication 
to the judges and to the parties of statements of cases, coun- 
ter-cases and, if necessary, replies; also all papers and docu- 
ments in support. 

These communications shall be made through the Regis- 
trar, in the order and within the time fixed by the Court. 

A certified copy of every document produced by one party 
shall be communicated to the other party. 


ARTICLE 43 


‘ 

The oral proceedings shall consist of the hearing by the 
Court of witnesses, experts, agents, counsel and advocates. 

For the service of all notices upon persons other than the 
agents, counsel and advocates, the Court shall apply direct to 
the Government of the State upon whose territory the notice 
has to be served. 

The same provision shall apply whenever steps are to be 
taken to procure evidence on the spot. 


ARTICLE 44 


The proceedings shall be under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, or in his absence, of the Vice-President; if both are 
absent, the senior judge shall preside. 
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ARTICLE 45 


The hearing in Court shall be public, unless the Court, at 
the written request of one of the parties, accompanied bya 
statement of his reasons, shall otherwise decide. 


ARTICLE 46 


Minutes shall be made at each hearing and signed by the 
Registrar and the President. 
These minutes shall be the only authentic record. 


ARTICLE 47 


The Court shall make orders for the conduct of the case, 
shall decide the form and time in which each party must 
conclude its arguments, and make all arrangements con 
nected with the taking of evidence. 


ARTICLE 48 


The Court may, even before the hearing begins, call upon 
the agents to produce any document, or to supply to the 
Court any explanations. Any refusal shall be recorded. 


ARTICLE 49 


The Court may, at any time, entrust any individual, 
bureau, commission or other body that it may select, with the 
task of carrying out an inquiry or giving an expert opinion. 


ARTICLE 50 
During the hearing in Court, the judges may put any 
questions, considered by them to be necessary, to the wit 
nesses, agents, experts, advocates or counsel. The agents, 


advocates and counsel shall have the right to ask, through 
the President, any questions that the Court considers useful. 


ARTICLE 51 


After the Court has received the proofs and evidence withia 
the time specified for the purpose, it may refuse to accept ally 
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further oral or written evidence that one party may desire to 
present unless the other agrees. 


ARTICLE 52 


Whenever one of the parties shall not appear before the 
Court, or shall fail to defend his case, the other party may call 
upon the Court to decide in favor of his claim. 

The Court must, before doing so, satisfy itself, not only that 
it has jurisdiction in accordance with Articles 33 and 34, but 
also that the claim is supported by substantial evidence and 
well founded in fact and law. 


ARTICLE 53 


When the agents, advocates and counsel, subject to the 
control of the Court, have presented all the evidence, and 
taken all other steps that they consider advisable, the Presi- 
dent shall declare the case closed. 

The Court shall withdraw to consider the judgment. 

The deliberations of the Court shall take place in private 
and remain secret. 


ARTICLE 54 
All questions shall be decided by a majority of the judges 
present at the hearing. 
In the event of an equality of votes, the President or his 
deputy shall have a casting vote. 


ARTICLE 55 
The judgment shall state the reasons on which it is based. 
It shall contain the names of the judges who have taken 
part in the decision. 


ARTICLE 56 
If the judgment given does not represent, wholly or in 
part, the unanimous opinion of the judges, the dissenting 
judges shall be entitled to have the fact of their dissent or 
reservations mentioned. But the reasons for their dissent or 
reservations shall not be expressed in the judgment. 
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ARTICLE 57 
The judgment shall be signed by the President and by the 


Registrar. It shall be read in open Court, due notice having 


been given to the agents. 


ARTICLE 58 


The judgment is final and without appeal. In the event of 
uncertainty as to the meaning or scope of the judgment, the 
Court shall construe it upon the request of any party. 


ARTICLE 59 


An application for revision of a judgment can be made only 
when it is based upon the discovery of some new fact, of such 
a nature as to be a decisive factor, which fact was, when the 
judgment was given, unknown to the Court and also to the 
party claiming revision, always provided that such ignorance 
was not due to negligence. 

The proceedings in revision will be opened by a judgment 
of the Court expressly recording the existence of the new fact, 
recognizing that it has such a character as to lay the case open 
to revision, and declaring the application admissible on this 
ground. 

The Court may require previous compliance with the terms 
of the judgment before it admits proceedings in revision. 

No application for revision may be made after the lapse of 
five years from the date of the sentence. 


ARTICLE 60 
Should a State consider that it has an interest of a legal 
nature which may be affected by the decision in the case, it 
may submit a request to the Court to be permitted to inter- 
vene as a third party. 
It will be for the Court to decide upon this request. 


ARTICLE 61 
Whenever the construction of a convention, in which States 
other than those concerned in the case are parties, is in 
[ 26] 
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question, the Registrar shall notify all such States forthwith. 

Every State so notified has the right to intervene in the 
proceedings; but if it uses this right, the construction given 
by the judgment will be as binding upon it as upon the 
original parties to the dispute. 


ARTICLE 62 


Unless otherwise decided by the Court, each party shall 
bear its own costs. 
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V 


A PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE § 


By JAMES Brown Scott 


For years partisans of justice between nations have advo- 
cated the establishment of a High Court of the Nations to 
decide every dispute between States, parties to its creation, 
according to the rules of law which in the opinion of the 
judges of such a court apply to the dispute and which has 
been submitted by one or other state in controversy to the 
court. 

The First Hague Peace Conference of 1899 declared itself 
in favor of the arbitration of disputes between States as the 
most equitable way ot settling and getting them out of the 
way. It went further by providing a permanent panel of 
arbiters from whom a temporary tribunal could be chosen 
by the States in controversy for the adjustment of the dispute 
upon the basis of respect for law. The conference did not 
stop here. It provided a code of arbitral procedure to be used 
by the parties unless they should care to vary it and adopt 
a procedure more suitable to the particular case. 

This was a great step in advance. It was not a permanent 
court, but it made it easier to take the next step. 

This the Second Hague Peace Conference of 1907 did by 
adopting a draft Convention for the establishment of a Court 
of Arbitral Justice. This Convention provided for the organi- 
zation, jurisdiction and procedure of a permanent court to be 
located at The Hague, composed of judges to be appointed 
in advance of cases and to serve for a period of twelve years. 

The Conference was, however, unable, owing-+o the pressure 
of other business and the limited time at its disposal, to devise 
a method of selecting the judges generally acceptable to its 
members. 

‘Reprinted from The American Journal of International Law, October, 1920. 
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The acceptance of the principle of permanence and the 
adoption of a draft convention for a permanent court of 
justice as distinct from a temporary court of arbitration made 
it easier to take the third step. 

This an Advisory Committee of Jurists did at The Hague 
in the months of June and July of the present year by agreeing 
upon a method of selecting the judges acceptable to the repre- 
sentatives of ten states. This Committee was appointed by 
the Council of the league of Nations, and was, in the language 
of the League of Nations Official Journal for June, 1920, 
“composed of ten members, five of whom are nationals of the 
five great Powers and five nationals of smaller Powers,” as 
follows: Messrs. Adatci (Japan), Altamira (Spain), Bevilaqua 
(Brazil), replaced by M. Fernandes, Baron Descamps (Bel- 


gium), Hagerup (Norway), de Lapradelle (France), Loder 


(Netherlands), Lord Phillimore (Great Britain), Messrs. 
Ricci Busatti (Italy), and Elihu Root (United States). 

The members of the Committee were without instructions; 
they were not, however, free agents. They were appointed by 
the Council of the League of Nations to advise that body in 
the performance of its duties under Article 14 of the Covenant: 

“The Council shall formulate and submit to the Members of 
the League for adoption plans for the establishment of a 
Permanent Court of International Justice. The Court shall 
be competent to hear and determine any dispute of an inter- 
national character which the parties thereto submit to it. 
The Court may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute 
or question referred to it by the Council or by the Assembly.” 

The Committee was therefore to draft a permanent Court 
of Justice, not of Arbitration, to render judgment. between 
parties and to advise the Council or Assembly in other cases. 

To this extent the Committee was to act under instructions. 
Again Article 13 of the Covenant practically settled the juris- 
diction of the Court, providing as it does: 

“The Members of the League agree that whenever any dis- 
pute shall arise between them which they recognize to be 
suitable for submission to arbitration and which cannot be 
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satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they will submit the 
whole subject-matter to arbitration. 

Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any 
question of international law, as to the existence of any fact 
which if established would constitute a breach of any inter- 
national obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the 
reparation to be made for any such breach, are declared to be 
among those which are generally suitable for submission to 
arbitration. 

For the consideration of any such dispute the court of 
arbitration to which the case is referred shall be the court 
agreed on by the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any 
convention existing between them.” 

Then, again, while the court was to be principally the court 
of the members, it was undoubtedly to be open to non-mem- 
bers upon such terms as the Council, in pursuance of Article 
17 of the Covenant, may lay down. 

The difficulty confronting the Advisory Committee in 1920 
was the difficulty that confronted the Second Hague Con- 
ference in 1907, an acceptable method of selecting the judges. 
The Committee succeeded where the Conference failed. It | 
was able to and actually did take the third step. How and 
why? Because the Covenant of the League of Nations pro 
vided for two organs. In the Council the five great Powers 
are permanently represented, while all the other members of 
the League are represented by four elective members. The 
five, therefore, have a majority of one. In the Assembly each 
Power has one vote, although it may have as many as three 
representatives. The smaller Powers are therefore in the 
majority. 

The interests of the great Powers are represented in the 
Council; the interests of the smaller Powers are represented 
in the Assembly. 

Mr. Root, therefore, proposed that the judges should be 
selected by the concurrent action of the Council and the 
Assembly. In this way the interests of the great and the 
smaller Powers would be safeguarded and each body would 
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have a veto upon the abuse of authority by the other. A 
failure to agree is to be met by a conference committee to 
consist of an equal number of members chosen by the Coun- 
ciland Assembly, as is the practice of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States. The list of judges is 
to be selected by the members of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, each national group proposing two candidates 
without regard to nationality. From these persons the Coun- 
cil and Assembly are to elect. The details, the result of much 
discussion and the contribution of various members, are 
stated in Articles 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 of the project. 

The judges are to be “elected regardless of their nation- 
ality,” in the sense that no nationality is of right to be repre- 
sented in the court. They are to be eligible for appointment 
to the highest judicial posts of their respective countries or 
are to be international lawyers of repute (Article 2). 

The judges are, according to Article 3, of two classes: 
titular judges (in the French text) or judges (in the English 
text); and deputy judges to take the place of judges of the 
court in case of temporary vacancy, or in the case of a per- 
manent one until a new election takes place. At present, 
there are to be eleven judges and four deputies. The number 


of judges can, however, be increased to fifteen and the deputies 


to six. That is to say, the Court is to consist in first instance 
of eleven judges and four deputies, and may, upon the pro- 
posal of the Council of the League of Nations, be raised to 
twenty-one (fifteen judges and six deputies). 

All judges, titular or deputy, are to be elected for a period 
of nine years and may be reelected; they remain in office until 
the vacancy has been filled and finish the cases which they 
have begun (Article 13). 

The judges cannot hold positions which it is supposed will 
interfere with the impartial performance of their judicial 
duties (Article 16). They cannot take part in cases with 
which they have been previously connected (Article 17). In 
case of doubt, the Court itself is to decide. The seat of the 
Court is at The Hague and the President (elected by his col- 
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leagues) and the registrar or clerk of the court, to be appointed 
by the judges, must reside in that city. A regular session of 
the court is to be held each year, beginning on June 15th, 
unless otherwise provided for in the Rules of Court (Article 
23). It is to sit in pleno, but if the eleven members cannot be 
present, deputy judges are to be called in, and if eleven 
cannot be had by calling upon deputies, a quorum of nine 
may transact business. Provision is made for a court of three 
to be appointed annually, which smaller body is competent to 
hear and decide “in summary procedure” such cases as the 
parties litigant may care to submit to this method of decision 
(Article 26). 

Some litigants are likely to have judges of their nationality 
on the bench in cases where the other party has none. Are 
they to withdraw or are temporary judges to be appointed by 
the parties in litigation not so represented? That is to say, 
are all or none to be represented? After much discussion, 
the first alternative was adopted by Article 28, which permits 
but does not require parties litigant to appoint temporary 
judges. If they do, then the temporary judge must meet in 
every respect the requirements of titular judges and be 
treated on a footing of equality with the others. 


Judges and court officials are to be paid appropriate salaries 


to be fixed by the Council and Assembly, and may, at the 
discretion of these bodies, receive pensions on retirement. 

So much for the organization of the court. Next as to its 
jurisdiction. ‘ 

In the absence of special treaties or conventions to the 
contrary, the court only takes cognizance of suits between 
states (Article 31), although a state may espouse the cause of its 
national, and while it is open of right only to members of the 
League or those states mentioned in the Annex to the Coven- 
ant of the League, other states may be permitted to use the 
court by the Council in accordance with the terms of Article 
17 of the Covenant (Article 32). 

But diplomacy shall have been resorted to and have failed 
before the court assumes jurisdiction, unless the parties should 
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by special agreement waive this requirement (Article 33). 

Even then not all disputes are to be laid before the court, 
which is one of limited jurisdiction, unless the parties by 
special agreement waive the limitations of Article 34. With- 
out such a special agreement, the court can accept and decide 
only justiciable disputes, provided they fall under the follow- 
ing heads: 

(a) the interpretation of a treaty; 

(b) any point of international law; 

(c) the existence of a fact, which, if established, would 
constitute the violation of an international agreement; 

(d) the nature or extent of reparation due for the breach of 
an international engagement; 

(e) the interpretation of a sentence rendered by the court. 

The last of these categories is taken from Article 82 of the 
Pacific Settlement Convention of the Second Hague Peace 
Conference of 1907. The others are from Article 13 of the 
Covenant. 

The majority of the Advisory Committee was of the 
opinion that in such disputes no special agreement of the 
parties, that is to say no compromis, was necessary as in 
arbitration. The Japanese member was of the opinion that 
such a special agreement was necessary. He therefore 
accepted the article subject to his interpretation. The 
Italian member preferred the interpretation of his Japanese 
colleague, but did not go so far as formally to reject the 
opinion of the majority. 

The Council and the Assembly will necessarily have to 
decide this question, as it is fundamental and cannot be over- 
looked, {It is the distinction between arbitration and judicial 

“procedure; it is the distinction between a tribunal of arbitra- 
tion and a court of justice. In arbitration the parties define 
the question and submit the issue to arbiters of their choice; 
in judicial settlement, each party states its case to the court, 
which frames the issue and decides it by judges chosen in 
advance and without reference to the dispute. In arbitra- 
tion both parties must appear before the tribunal; in judicial 
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procedure one party may submit its case, present the facts, 
argue the law and obtain judgment against the other party 
duly summoned but not appearing. 

~~ How is the law to be found and applied to disputes falling 
under Article 34? This matter is dealt with in Article 35, 
the text whereof is as follows: 


“The Court shall, within the limits of its jurisdiction as 
defined in Article 34, apply in the order following: 

1. International conventions, whether general or particular, 
establishing rules expressly recognized by the contesting 
states; 

2. International custom, as evidence of a general practice, 
which is accepted as law; 

3. The general principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations. 

4. Judicial decisions and the teachings of the most highly 
qualified publicists of the various nations, as subsidiary 
means for the determination of rules of law.” 

Of necessity, the Japanese member was opposed to this 
article, as in his opinion the special agreement would contain 
such details of this kind as the parties agreed to in the com- 
promis. 

Finally, it is to be said in this connection that when the 
court is asked its opinion by the Council or Assembly on a 
hypothetical case, it may act as a committee of three to five 
members. When, however, an actual case is laid before it, 
it sits as a court and renders its opinion in the form of a judg- 
ment (Article 36). 

The third and last section of the project deals with pro- 
cedure, and there are only a few matters that need to be 
specially mentioned in a mere comment. 

French is the language of the court, unless the parties, with 
the consent of the court, authorize the use of another language 
(Article 37). 

The case is to be begun by an application of one of the 
parties to the clerk of the court. The adverse party or parties 
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and all members of the League are to be notified forthwith. 
This is necessary for two reasons: the adverse party is not 
pound to join with the petitioner as in the case of arbitration; 
and other parties than those mentioned may care to intervene 
in accordance with Articles 60 and 61. 

It may happen that because of actions taken or imminent, 
the matter in dispute may be prejudiced. Therefore, the 
project in Article 39, lifted bodily from Article 4 of Secretary 
Bryan’s treaties for the advancement of peace, signed on 
September 15, 1914, between France and China and the 
United States, authorizes the court to suggest to the parties 
such measures as it may deem necessary to be taken pending 
the trial and disposition of the case. A like disposition is to 
be found iu Article 4 of the treaty with Sweden of October 13, 
1914. This provision is no larger than a man’s hand, but it 
may yet loom large upon the international horizon. 

Then follows a series of provisions taken from the Pacific 
Settlement Convention of the First and Second Hague Peace 
Conferences, the Draft Convention for a Court of Arbitral 
Justice and the Prize Court Convention of the Second Hague 
Peace Conference. For example, the parties are to be repre- 
sented by agents, advocates, or counsel (Article 40); the 
procedure is written and oral (Article 41), the written pro- 
cedure consisting of cases, counter-cases and replies and 
containing certified copies of the documents relied upon 
(Article 42), the oral procedure consisting in the hearing of 
witnesses, experts, agents or counsel before the judges after 
the court has met for the trial of the case (Article 43). 

The President, Vice-President or, in their absence, the 
senior judge, presides (Article 44) and the hearing is to be 
public unless the court should decide to hear the case behind 
closed doors upon the reasoned request of one of the parties 
(Article 45). Official minutes of proceedings signed by the 
Registrar and President are to be kept (Article 46). 
The court may make rules from time to time for the 
conduct of the cases and fix the time within which 
the parties are to conclude their arguments and make 
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arrangements for the taking of evidence (Article 47), 

It may happen that the parties have not presented all the 
documents which the court thinks necessary for the proper 
disposition of the case. The court may therefore ask for their 
production, and a failure to do so is to be noted (Article 48), 
The court may have testimony taken or request an expert 
opinion (Article 49); the judges may put questions to wit- 
nesses, experts or representatives of the parties, and the 
agents and counsel may request the presiding officer to put 
questions and in case of refusal may appeal to the court from 
the ruling of the President (Article 50). This provision is 
very wise, as continental chairmen rule with a high hand and 
are apparently not in the habit of yielding to counsel. In the 
further interest of justice, the court may, but is not obliged to, 
permit the introduction of evidence after the time fixed by 
the court for its production. Upon the request of both 
parties the court must admit it (Article 51). 

What if one only of the parties appears as a litigant? Can 
proceedings be had in the absence of the defendant? Yes, 
says Article 52, in accordance with the procedure devised by 
and followed in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Such cases will be rare, rarer because of the article. But 
however rare, justice will be done if the court is established 
and Article 52, which follows, be retained: 

“Whenever one of the parties shall not appear before the 
court, or shall fail to defend his case, the other party may call 
upon the court to decide in favor of his claim. 

The court must, before doing so, satisfy itself, not only 
that it has jurisdiction in accordance with Articles 33 and 34, 
but also that the claim is supported by substantial evidence 
and well founded in fact and law.” 

When the case is closed, the court withdraws to consider it 
in chambers and its deliberations are and remain secret 
(Article 53), except as their results appear in the judgment, 
which may be reached by a majority, made, if need be, by 
giving to the President a casting vote (Article 54). 

The judgment states its reasons, mentions the names of the 
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judges taking part in the decision (Article 55), and the dis- 
senting judges have a right to have their dissent or reserva- 
tions mentioned, but not a statement of their reasons (Article 
56). Practice differs in different countries and in different 
courts. It seemed best to the Committee to require reasons 
for the judgment but only to permit a statement of dissent; 
otherwise national judges might be inclined to argue the 
case of their respective countries in the very judgment of the 
court to the discredit of judgment and court. Experience 
will show whether the Committee acted wisely or not. 

For purposes of identification the judgment is to be signed 
by President and registrar (Article 57), and the judgment so 
rendered and signed is to be final (Article 58); that is to say, 
final unless a material fact is discovered which, if known before 
the judgment, was of a kind to have affected the judgment. 
The fact must have been unknown to the party claiming to 
have the judgment revised. The court must find that the 
fact was of this nature and that the ignorance of the party 
alleging it was not due to negligence. In any event, proceed- 
ings in revision cannot be had after the expiration of. five 
years, and the court may require compliance with the judg- 
ment as a condition precedent to revision. 

These provisions of Article 59 are not new: they were trans- 
ferred with slight changes in form from Article 55 of the 
Pacific Settlement Convention of 1899 and Article 83 of the 
revised Convention of 1907. 

The project has here tofore considered the typical case of a 
single plaintiff and a single defendant. It may be that a third 
party has a very real interest and of a legal nature in the 
decision of the case. It may ask to intervene, and the court 
decides whether it should be permitted to do so (Article 60). 
But there is a class of cases in which a third state, and indeed 
many states, are interested and in which the permission cf the 
court should not be necessary. That is the case of a conven- 
tion to which more than two nations are parties. Each party 
to the convention is interested in its interpretation and each 
may of right intervene in the proceedings. They do so at 
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their peril, as they are bound by the judgment of the court, 
which could not affect them in point of law, although it would 
morally, if they did not intervene in the case (Article 61). 

Who shall pay the piper? if such a familiar phrase be per- 
mitted. The expenses of the court are to be borne by the 
parties to its creation; the expenses of the parties to the suit 
are to be borne by the parties in litigation. However, ther 
may be circumstances in which this rule may seem inequitable 
to the court and the court is authorized to vary it, according 
to Article 62, the last of the project. 

The court is to find facts, ascertain the law and apply its 
rules to the facts as found or admitted. This is its sole duty, 
The execution of a judgment is a matter for the executive. 
The Advisory Committee therefore left it to the League of 


Nations to take such action as it might deem advisable in the 


matter of execution. 

Such is in brief, indeed, summary form, the project of the 
Advisory Committee. 

It did not, however, stop here. It felt the need of interna- 
tional conferences to frame rules of law for new cases of cages 
hitherto considered beyond the domain of law. It therefore 
unanimously recommended the meeting at stated intervals 
of conferences for the advancement of international law, as 


successors to the First and Second Hague Peace Conferences. | 


The Advisory Committee further suggested to the Council 
and Assembly the question of organizing a High Court of 
International Justice for the trial and punishment of acts 
committed in the future which may disturb the public order 
and constitute breaches of international law. The violation 
of Belgian neutrality and offenses alleged to have been 
committed by Germany in the World War are of the kind 
that would be laid before such a tribunal, which is to con- 
sist of one representative of each of the nations. 

Finally, the Advisory Committee expressed the hope that 
the Hague Academy of International Law and Political 
Sciences, established in 1913, and which was to have opened 
in the month of August, 1914, may begin its labors in the 
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Peace Palace at The Hague alongside of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration of The Hague, and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice to be located at The Hague. 

The establishment of the court depends upon the concur- 
rent action of the Assembly and the Council of the League 
of Nations. If the League should not establish it, or if having 
created it the League should itself go out of existence, will 
the court fail? Not if the nations wish to preserve it. They 
need only accept the unanimous recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee, call a conference for the advancement 
of international law, invest the diplomatic corps at The 
Hague with the powers of the Assembly in so far as the court 
is concerned, invest an executive committee of the diplomatic 
corps at The Hague with the powers of the Council. .It seems 
therefore safe to prophesy that whether the League succeeds 
or whether it fails, the Society of Nations will have a Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, “accessible to all and 
in the midst of the independent Powers,” to quote the memor- 
able language of the preamble to the Pacific Settlement Con- 
ventions of the First and Second Peace Conferences at The 
Hague, which will be, it is hoped, but two links in an ever- 
lengthening chain by which the nations shall be bound to- 
gether in justice. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Nos, 1-141 (April, 1907, to August, 1919). Including papers 
d’Estournelles de Constant, George Trumbull Ladd, Elihu Root,” Be 
Wendell, Charles E. Jefferson, Seth Low, John Bassett Moore, William 
Andrew ie, Pope Pius X, Heinrich Lammasch, Norman Angell, 

W. Eliot, Sir Oliver Lodge, Lord Haldane, Alfred H. Fried, James Bryce, anj 
others; also a series of official documents dealing with the European Wy 
the League of Nations, the Peace Conference, and with several of the political 
problems resulting from the War. A list of titles and authors will be sent o 
application. 

142. Treaty of Peace with Germany. September, 1919. 


143. Comments by the German Delegation on the Conditions of Peace, Octo. 


ber, I9r9. 
144. Reply of the Allied and Associated Powers to the Observations of the 
erman Delegation on the Conditions of Peace. November, 1910, 
145. Agreements between the United States and France, and between England 
and France, June 28, 1919; Anglo-Persian Agreement, August 9, 1919, 


December, 1919. 

146. International Labor Conventions and Recommendations. January, 192, 

147. Some Bolshevist Portraits. February, 1920. , 

148. Certain Aspects of the Bolshevist Movement in Russia. Part 1. March, 
1920. 

149. Certain Aspects of the Bolshevist Movement in Russia. Part 2. April, 
1920. 


150. German Secret War Documents. May, 1920. 

151. Present Day Conditions in Europe, by Henry P. Davison; Message of 
President Wilson to the Congress on the United States and the Armen. 
ian Mandate; Report of the American Military Mission to Armenia, 
June, 1920. 

152. Documents Concerning the Accession of Switzerland to the League of 
Nations; the United States and the League of Nations: Reservations 
of the United States Senate of November, 1919, and March, 1920, 
July, 1920. 

153. The Treaty of Peace with Germany in the United States Senate, by 
George A. Finch. August, 1920. 

154. The National Research Council, by Vernon Kellogg; The International 
Organization of Scientific Research, by George Ellery Hale; The Inter. 
national Union of Academies and the American uncil of Learned 
Societies, by Waldo G. Leland. September, 1920. 

155. Notes Exchanged on the Russian-Polish Situation by the United States, 
France and Poland. October, 1920. 

156. Presentation of the Saint-Gaudens Statue of Lincoln to the British 
People, July 28, 1920. November, 1920. 

157. The Draft Scheme of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
with a review by James Brown Scott. December 1920. 


Special Bulletins: 

Yougoslavia, by M. I. Pupin; Declaration of Independence of the Mid- 
European Union, October 26, 1918; Declaration of Independence of 
the Czecho-Slovak Nation, October 18, 1918; Declaration of Corfu, 
July 20, 1917. January, ror19. 

The League of Nations: Proposed Constitution of the League of Nations; 
8 hes delivered before the Peace Conference by members of the 

ommission on the League of Nations; addresses delivered by Presi- 
dent Wilson in Boston, February 24, 1919, and in New York, March 4, 
1919. March, 1919. 

Criticisms of the Draft Plan for the League of Nations: William Howard 

Taft, Charles E. Hughes, Elihu Root. April, 1919. 


Copies of the above, so far as they can be spared, will be sent to libraries 
and educational institutions for permanent preservation postpaid upon receipt 
of a request addressed to the Secretary of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation. 

A charge of five cents will be made for copies sent to individuals. Regular 
subscription rate twenty-five cents for one year, or one dollar for five years. 
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